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powerful king, she preferred that of a poor Arcadian
farmer who cultivated his plot of ground in peace of mind.
By pure and elevated moral teachings, the Pythia in^
structed the bands of pilgrims who assembled at Delphi.
Such was the power in the hands of a woman. Frail and
nervous, she yet represented a religious institution the
most influential in the pagan world; she largely deter-
mined the destiny of Greeks and barbarians alike. The
wisdom of this oracular centre is generally ascribed in
modern times to the college of priests assembled at Del-
phi, who interpreted the responses of the Pythia; but,
whatever the nature of the mechanism by which this
oracle retained its influence for centuries, the people in
general had, for ages, perfect faith that the responses came -
directly from the god of prophecy through his inspired
priestess. It is undoubtedly true that the Greeks, as well
as the Hindoos, Gauls, and Germans, attributed to woman
the gift of second-sight; and the immaculate life which the
Pythia was required to lead attests the fact that to receive
the inspiration of the god of light there were needed a
purity of heart and a devoutness of spirit which could only
be found in a woman. Strange to say, it was the law that
no woman could consult this oracle of Apollo, whose divirxe
will was revealed through a woman; women could, how-
ever, indirectly receive a response through the mediation
of a man.

The Greeks were fond of the pomp and splendor of
religious festivals. They celebrated such festivals when-
ever occasion offered, and during their continuance ail
regular occupations ceased. Plato saw in the prevailing
custom other advantages besides the purely religious effect.
"The gods," he says, "touched with compassion for the
human race, which nature condemns to labor, have pro-
vided for intervals of repose in the regular succession of